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RATTLESNAKE. 


The Rattlesnake inhabits all parts of the United States. 
In the northern regions, however, they seldom grow so 
large as at the South, where some varieties attain the size 


of a man’s leg, and are six or seven feet in length. ‘They 
appear to thrive best in a hot and moist region, where 
vegetation is abundant. The venom of the Kattlesnake 
possesses a terrible energy, which becomes more virulent 
in proportion to the heat of the climate. The instant the 
bite is inflicted, the poison begins to take effect; it is 
communicated from the limb to the brain; the head swells 
to an enormous size; the heart throbs with quick, but in- 
terrupted violence ; and a few hours generally terminates 
the sufferers agony, together with his life. Should he 
survive longer, a mortification ensues throughout the 
whole system. Such, at least, are the terrible phenomena 
which often result from the bite of a Rattlesnake; al- 
though we have understood that death, or even serious in- 
jury, are not the invariable consequences. 

The organization of a Rattlesnake’s jaw is very curious. 
Annexed tothe upper jaw-bone there is a long, sharp, 
and crooked tooth, which is hollowed like a pipe, and is 
placed on a gland, situated underneath the eye. This 
gland contains a yellow and venemous essence. Except 
when the snake wishes to inject his venom, he conceals 
this tooth under a fold of his gum. His head is of a tri- 
angular shape, being enlarged at the sides by the poison- 
ous fangs, which are all contained in the upper jaw. ‘The 
tongue is very long, and the throat is capable of great di- 
lation. 

The Rattlesnake, as is well known, derives his name 
from the remarkable organ at the end of his tail. It con- 
sists of conical rings, which are jointed together, and are, 
moveable, One of these rings is supposed to be formed, 
every year from the snake’s sxin, which is transformed 








into a dry and hard membrane, that crackles like parch- 
ment. ‘I'hus is produced the peculiar sound, which gives 
notice of the vicinity of the Rattlesnake. As their forma- 
tion is annual, the rings of course betoken the number of 
years which the snake has lived; and it is said that the 
tails of some of these reptiles bear the indubitable proofs 
of an existence of forty or fifty years. 

Rattlesnakes, like most other serpents, have the faculty 
of swallowing animals of much greater bulk than them- 
selves, In the American Traveller, recently, we noticed 
a2 account of a Rattlesnake killed in Holliston, Massa- 
Chusetts, which was six feet long, and contained an entire 
rabbit and two squirrels. 

the Indians have the art of handling Rattlesnakes 
Without incurring injury from their venom. They are 
tapable of learning to dance, and may be taught to keep 
‘curate time, either to vocal or instrumental music. 

hey likewise make excellent food, and are considered a 
first rate dainty by the Canadian voyageurs. | Whenever 
hese people encounter a Rattlesnake, they take care to 
"or stun him with a single blow; because, if he be but 
Partially injured, he will immediately strike his fangs into 
tis own body, and thus render it unfit for sustenance. 








po if properly killed, the Canadian proceeds to skin the 
a like an eel. The body is then transfixed with a 
ick, which, by planting one end in the ground before a | 








fire, becomes a sort of a spit. When duly roasted, the 
flesh of this terrible serpent possesses (according to the 
testimony of such as have feasted upon it) a delicate 
whiteness, a rich and savory smell, a delicious flavor, and 
very admirable properties of digestion.— Amer. Mag. 
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THE UNWISE CHOICE. 


Cuapter I. 


It has become a trite remark, that “ truth is more strange 
than fiction ;’”’ and it is indeed strange as true, that so 
many who write expressly for the benefit of the young, 
should deal so largely in tales of fiction, when the living 
realities of their own experience and observation, might 
furnish them with topics of deeper interest to themselves 
and to their readers: many of them, perhaps, thrilling 
incidents, which could be presented tu the minds of our 
youth of both sexes, either as worthy examples for imita- 
tion, or as beacon lights to warn them trom pursuing 
courses which naturally and inevitably lead to dangerous 
results. With this object in view, the writer of the fol- 
lowing brief sketch, presents it to the readers of the 
“Companion,” hoping as opportunity offers, it will be fol- 
lowed by others of a similar kind. ' 

“* You have resolved then, Alice,” said Charles Dor- 
mer, to remain a while longer under your father’s roof, 
notwithstanding the time for our union has been fixed, and 
is now near at hand. 

“‘ Yes, Charles,” replied Alice, ‘‘ I should be sadly de- 
ficient in filial duty and affection, if I could be persuaded 
to leave my father in this time of his affliction to bear it 
alone and with the additional weight of care which has 
devolved upon him since the death of my dear mother. 
The children have no one to care for them as I can do, 
and until a suitable person can be found to supply her 
place to them, ] must endeavor to carry out her plans for 
their welfare in the best way I can. If she had not been 
so suddenly removed from us, our union would probably 
have been consummated, but I now feel assured that the 


present afflicting circumstances in our family will justify |. 


me in,failing to perform my promise to you at the time 
appointed.” 

Charles felt more chagrin than disappointment at her 
decision, as his sensibilities were not sufficiently acute to 
allow him to sympathize with Alice in her motives for such 
a decision. 

Alice Gordon was the daughter of a substantial farmer, 
in one of our inland towns. She was the eldest of several 
children, and having been suddenly deprived of a mother’s 
care at an age when most of them seemed peculiarly to 
need it, Alice had for a few months supplied her place in 
the family with much credit to herself, and great satisfac- 
tion to her worthy father, whose heart and home had oth- 
erwise been made desolate by the bereavement which he 
had sustained. 

Supported by the consolations of the gospel, he grieved 
not for her who had been so mysteriously removed from 
the midst of usefulness in her home on earth, to the bright 




















rewards of her home in Heaven; and his constant praye* 
was, that the event might have a tendency to increase hiS 
faith, and cause him to pray more earnestly, that his 
children might walk in the footsteps of their departed 
mother. 

Although too young to be placed at the head of such a 
family, and sustain the weight of such responsibilities, 
Alice was of sufficient age to revolve in her own mind 
the subject of a matrimonial alliance, and her affections 
had long been given to the son of one of her father’s ear- 
liest friends, who lived in the town adjoining. He also 
was blest with pious parents, and had been educated in 
the principles of that religion so dear to the early Chris- 
tians of New England; but the subject of personal holi- 
ness, preparation for living usefully and dying peacefully, 
found no vibrating chord in his heart. Engaged in the 
pursuits of business, and enjoying vain amusements, he 
was content with the external appearance of :morality, and 
only for the sake of his parents while under their roof, 
endured the restraints of household religion, and the sal- 
utary influence of a religious community. 

The early friendship which existed between the fami- 
lies had produced an intimacy between Charles and Alice, 
which resulted in a deeply cherished affection on her part, 
and the semblance of one on his, before the character of 
either was sufficiently established to warrant the propriety 
of an alliance on earth, which has not the sanction of 
Heaven for its basis. But Charles had sought and gained 
her consent to marry him; her parents gave their appro- 
bation, and but for the event of her mother’s death, they 
would have been soon united. 

With true filial affection, Alice felt that she could not 
forsake her father in the midst of his sorrow, neither could 
she yet leave her brothers. and sisters in the care of stran- 
gers. She felt that they had now no mother to kneel with 
them before the mercy seat, and though she was yet a 
stranger to that sweet assurance which a sense of pardon- 
ed sin imparts, she daily gathered them around her, and 
sought for herself and them, the same pardoning mercy. 
Her mind was solemnized by the entrance of death into 
their domestic circle; one who was very dear to her had 
been removed from her sight, and she was led to examine 
her own hopes for eternity, if called soon to follow her 
departed mother ; the scenes of earth seemed to lose their 
hold on her affections, and she began in earnest to seek 
spiritual aid, in deciding the momentous question, “ Am 
I a Christian ?” 

It was partly with reference to deciding this question 
that Alice was desirous to remain longer under the pa- 
rental roof. She knew that Charles was averse to the du- 
ties which the Bible requires of those who make it the 
standard of faith and practice; and hitherto her own feel- 
ings had not been sufficicntly strong on the subject to 
hold any argument with him in favor of its claims; but 
now she felt otherwise, and hoped that he also would be 
influenced by her example.to seek an interest in the Sa- 
viour. 

Months passed on much in the same manner, and Alice 
began to entertain some faint hope that she had found the 
way of peace, and wished publicly to give herself away to 
God in a perpetual covenant, to live henceforth only for 
Him. But there were obstacles in the way. 'The man to 
whom she had in former days given her best affections, 
still claimed a right to those affections, and he used every 
argument to dissuade her from taking any decided step in 
professing an attachment to that religion, which he hoped 
a change of scene and circumstances would banish from 
her mind. He had waited a long while for Alice; he 
thought he loved her; and he now with redoubled energy 
urged her to a speedy marriage; and having obtained her 
father’s reluctant consent, he soon took her to his own 
place of residence. 


Cuapter II. 


It is a fact very rarely brought to remembrance, that 
every act which we perform has an important bearing on 
the future, and if we would allow ourselves leisure to.con- 
sider them in that light, we should be astonished: to find, 
that each one, however trivial is a connecting link in the 
great chain of our. existence, in time, and through the 
ceaseless ages of eternity. ‘To those who are advanced 
in life, and whose experience has Jed them through the 
varying changes of succeeding years—especially to those 
who have looked away from earth, and become familiar 
with things heavenly and divine, such a train of thought 
will not be unwelcome ; but to the young, to those before 
whose mental vision stand arrayed the dignities of earth, 
the pride of wealth, the honor of human applause, or, it 
may be, the moderate desire of domestic happiness only, 
such a suggestion may, savor too much of disappointed 
hopes, of blasted earthly enjoyments, in short, of those 
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more prominent cases of human woe which may be con- 
sidered exceptions to a general rule. 

Happy would it have been for Alice Gordon if she had 
reasoned thus; and if all the evils which followed in the 
train of that one act, (connecting her destiny for the fu- 
ture, with a heartless unbeliever,) would have been array- 
ed before her mind, she might have been spared in after 
years, the bitter exclamation, “I ventured the joys of 
heaven for the fleeting pleasures of earth; I renounced 
my Saviour for an earthly friend.” : 

Charles Dormer previous to his marriage had establish- 
ed himself in a mechanical branch of business, in a sea- 
port town, where frivolous amusements, exciting pleasures, 
and a loose system of religion, served to keep the mind 
away from serious subjects. ‘To such an unhealthy mor- 
al atmosphere was Alice Gordon exposed when she left 
her childhood’s home. The assembly of parents and 
children around the domestic altar, and the accustomed 
blessing sought at their stated meals were remembered by 
her as things that had been ; now solitary and alone she 
conned the sacred page and kneeled in prayer before the 
mercy seat; for if she spoke to her husband on these sa- 
cred subjects, no answering chord vibrated in his soul. 

For some time, the excitement of her interesting re- 
sponsibilities as a wife, and the new acquaintances to 
whom she was introduced, combined to render Alice less 
uneasy in regard to the want of fixed religious principle in 
the character of her husband. When he first commenced 
business in that place he attended church where the great 
doctrines of the Bible, repentance, faith and holiness, 
were preached in their purity, but occasionally he would 
accompany his associates to places where the preaching 
was)more acceptable to the natural heart. This fact he 
conéealed from his relatives, also from Alice, and she, 
confiding in his faithfulness, was drawn into a snare. At 
first he went with her to hear the preaching which she 
loved and enjoyed; but the congregation was destitute of 
a stated minister, the church in a feeble condition, a 
very few only of the persons to whom she had been intro- 
duced were of a decidedly religious character, and more 
than all, she had failed in the performance of an acknowl- 
edged duty, that of confessing the Saviour before men, 
and it was not strange that she Jost the evidences of her 
own personal piety, and grew cold and indifferent to the 
outward forms of religion. 

Her husband now readily persuaded her to mingle in 
worldly pleasures, and to accompany him on the Sabbath 
to hear preaching, which did not disturb the conscience. 
It was not long, however, that she was permitted to re- 
main in a state of cold indifference. At the close of the 
first year of her marriage, the care of an infant, with all 
the deep solicitude of a mother, devolved upon her. 
Her own sickness and that of the child confined her much 
to the house, and she saw but few visiters. Her husband 
was much abroad, and neither the cares of a family, nor 
the demands of a sickly wife and child on his attention, 
would keep him from scenes of sinful pleasures and 
amusements. 

Years passed on; their family rapidly increased ; death 
entered their dwelling, and took one and another from the 
number of their little ones; but the father heeded it not. 
He fancied he had found a solace for all his sorrows in the 
intoxicating cup. Military parades, in which he figured 
conspicuously as an officer of rank, and the midnight rev- 
els which followed in their train, allured him from home, 
and he yielded himself an easy prey to the destroyer. 

Poor Alice; lonely and sad, night after night did she 
watch for his return, by the side of the slumbering little 
ones. 
mingled with her present griefs. She felt that she had 
lacked decision of character, and that all her misery was 
of her own procuring. Again with penitent submission 
under the chastisement of a Father’s rod, she confessed 
her sin to Him who having loved His own, loveth them to 
the end. He imparted that grace which could alone sus- 
tain her through her numerous trials, and render her faith- 
ful in all her duties as a wife and mother, notwithstand- 
ing he, who had pledged himself to support and comfort 
her through life, had proved recreant to his marriage vow. 
Under the influence of intoxicating drink he was guilty of 
other irregularities which almost broke the heart of Alice. 
There was one redeeming quality, however, in the char- 
acter of her husband. He never treated herself or chil- 
dren with personal abuse; neither did he attempt to con- 
trol her in the management of her family affairs. When 
sober, he would provide the necessaries of life, and if he 
found his meals ready on his return from business or pleas- 
ure, he would generally take them in silence, and then 
sleep off the stupefying effects of his carousals, only to be 
ready for a renewed indulgence of his craving appetite. 


Cuarter III. 


As the natural tendency of all falling bodies is towards 
Ahe earth, so the natural course of vice is ever tending 
downwards; and as every falling body increases its veloc- 
‘ity as it approaches nearer the point of attraction, so the 
victim of vicious indulgences seems hastening with in- 
-oreasing speed toward the close of his sad career. 

Thus it was in the case of Charles Dormer; his intem- 
‘perate habits were becoming more inveterate. A me- 
chanic, whose only means of support depends on his daily 
labor, will not long be patronized in any community where 
his faithfulness in the performance of it cannot be relied 
on; consequently, his employers became weary of his 
want of fidelity in his engagements, and ceased to give 
him work ; and poverty seemed to stare his devoted fam- 
ily in the face. 


It was then that reflections, bitter and unavailing, 





But the father of Alice was not ignorant of her situa- 
tion. In the wretchedness of her heart she had told him 
all her sorrows, and his sympathy, dictated by Christian 
benevolence, cheered her under her accumulated load of 
grief. He frequently made remittances to her, by which 
she and her children enjoyed many temporal comforts 
which they could not have otherwise procured. Thus 
they were kept from suffering, and he, who should have 
been their support, was often the recipient of that charity 
which his vices alone had rendered mercenary. Before 
her father’s death, ,»e. had the precaution to secure to 
Alice and her children the portion of his estate which 
would in that event fall to her share; thus they had a 
fund from which their present wants were supplied, and a 
resource in prospect, notwithstanding the husband and 
father had become callous to the natural demands of his 
family. 

Meckly and quietly, however, did Alice perform her 
duties as a wife and mother. Daily did she gather her 
children about her, and read to them the word of life, 
commending them to the care of the Saviour. She pour- 
ed all her sorrows into the ear of Him who hears the 
prayer of the humble and the contrite, and was soothed by 
the rich communications of His grace. 

As these children advanced in years, they were often 
pained at the misconduct of their father, but no reproach 
ever escaped fromtheir lips, nor a complaint of his per- 
fidy uttered in hishearing. Thongh his habits of intem- 
perance appeared to be confirmed, yet his periodical re- 
turns of beastly drunkenness were sometimes at distant 
intervals, but the aoble principles and powers of man, 
seemed to be prostrate within him; and he no longer re- 
garded himself asa rational, accountable being. Not- 
withstanding al} th he never forsook his home; he nev- 
er heard a harsh of discordant word to drive him from the 
bosom of that family, which, but for his misconduct, might 
have been the happiest in the neighborhood. 

Amidst all her sorrows, Alice had joys which the world 
knew not. Astime advanced, the truths of the gospel 
became more dear to her heart, and were more fully 
opened to her understanding, as by humble confession and 
supplication, she drew near to the deep fountains of Di- 
vine truth. Christians began to feel interested for her ; 
the re-establishment of the ordinances of religion, and the 
re-settlement of an evangelical minister, caused her to vis- 
it again the sanctuary, and take her children with her. 
She earnestly desired to unite herself with the church, 
and dedicate her children in baptism. Her husband had 
become too indifferent to her movements, longer to oppose 
her; she accordingly took a decided stand, and was filled 
with peace and joy in believing and obeying. 

At this period, the light from her casement might be 
seen at a late hour of the night, awaiting her husband’s 
return, while she was employed in preparing clothing for 
the family, or earning’some trifle to aid in the purchase of 
it; while she would frequently leave her employment to 
turn over the pages of her Bible, which she kept open be- 
fore her, to find some sweet promise wherein she might 
rest from despondency. 

But a new era was about to commence. The Wash- 
ingtonian pledge was introduced, and Charles Dormer 
was induced by the entreaties of his family, to make it 
his own. He made an effort to throw off the shackles 
which had so long chained him, and resolved to be again 
a free man. ‘The family kept a jubilee, and rejoiced most 
of all, that they had not left him to perish in his fatal in- 
dulgence ; and that they hid not by word or action, pro- 
voked him to continue in it. 

His former employers encouraged him in his efforts to 
reform, and his industrious habits soon took the place of 
idleness and intemperance. The older children had be- 
come of sufficient age to choose employments for them- 
selves, and by industry and economy on the part of each, 
the comforts, and conveniences of life are now theirs. An 
air of neatness, quiét, and comparative happiness pervades 
their dwelling; but enough of their past experience re- 
mains infixed upon the memory of each, to keep them 
humble, while rejoicing. 

Charles Dormer, though a reformed man, is not yet a™ 
Christian in the Scripture sense ; but seems to have fallen 
into the mistake which too many have done, that a re- 
nanciation of any gross sin, is sufficient, without the ex- 
ercise of that true repentance which is unto salvation. 

The eldest son and daughter have chosen that good 
part which cannot be taken away; and often as the Sab- 
bath bell calls to the house of prayer, Alice Dormer 
may be seen, leaning on the arm of her son, a tall and 
handsome youth, while her daughter walks by her side, 
all going to seek spiritual blessings for themselves, and 
for him who is yet a stranger to the joys of patdoned 
sin. 

Twenty years have rolled away since Charles and Alice 
were legally pronounced husband and wife; but no evi- 
dence has yet appeared of that spiritual union, which 
would make them one in the Lord. They have never yet 
walked to the house of God together as humble believers 
in Jesus Christ. The exercises of household religion 
are yet unpractised by him, who, in the relations which 
he sustains as a husband and father, ought tobe the priest 
in his own family ; neither have they felt the strongest of 
all earthly ties made stronger, by a mutual prostration be- 
fore the mercy seat. 

Charles marks with deep emotion the change which has 
been wrought in his once youthful bride. The brilliancy 
of her eye is quenched ; the rose is faded from her cheek ; 
her form wasted, and her step tremulous; and he cannot 
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the effects of time, as the consequences of his unfaith. 
fulness. 

While Alice feels grateful to Him who has not left her 
to perish in her disobedience, but has mercifully brought 
her out of the furnace, spiritually unharmed, she also feels 
conscious that in all her trial she has only ‘ eaten the bit. 
ter fruit of her own doings;” and though, through the 
voice of inspiration she hears the cheering assurance, 
“* As many as I love, I rebuke and chasten,” yet she be. 
lieves that her chastisements might have been less severe, 
had she obeyed the sacred injunction, ‘‘ Be not unequal] 
yoked with unbelievers.” MarTeRNa. 
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Sabbath School. 


THE CASTING VOTE, 


OR, SATAN CONQUERED. 


Before I open my school in the morning, I frequently 
ask my scholars how many there are that say their prayers, 
One Thursday morning, before we went to prayer, I put 
the usual question, ‘‘How many of you are there that have 
not said your prayers this morning?” ‘They knew how to 
answer me. I looked round and counted twenty hands 
up. I felt very sorry to see so many hands up in favor of 
Satan; yet I loved the children, because they did not tell 
a lie. When we do wrong, we must always confess our 
faults, and God is faithful and just to forgive us. I then 
told those who had said their prayers to signify it in the 
same way. I looked round again, and counted twenty- 
one. I can assure my readers that I felt pleased when 
God had the majority, although it was but a small one. 
But stop ; just at that moment a boy entered the school. 
room. Now, thought J, we shall have another on our 
side; so I called the boy by his name, and said, ‘J. 
have you said your prayers this morning!’ J. was sel- 
dom known to miss saying his prayers in a morning—so 
it pleased me more. But to my great surprise, he said, 
“No.” ‘ What!” said 1, “have you not said your 
prayers this morning?” ‘No, sir.’ Well, my dear 
children, this was a trying time; and what would my 
readers have done, if they had been in my place? There 
were twenty-one for God, and twenty-one for Satan. 
There were several more who had not arrived soon 
enough, or else | should have had a good majority. I was 
now at a loss what to do; the little boys and girls also 
seemed anxious that the majority should be in favor of 
Him who bought us with his blood. They saw their error 
when it was too late; and I assure you, my children, that 
if they had known that morning that so many of their 
companions had not said their prayers, I have no doubt 
that we should have more on our side. Just at that mo 
ment I thought I heard a little voice say to me, ‘* Youcan 
give the casting vote.” ‘ Yes,” said I, So I spoke up 
and said, ‘‘ I feel happy to say that I can give the casting 
vote.” All seemed pleased, and I hope those who read 
will feel pleased too. 

Reader, could you have given the casting vote? Be 
always ready to do it.— Children’s Mag. 























Benevolence. 








RUN, SPEAK TO THIS YOUNG MAN. 

Before going out last evening, I asked my heavenly 
Father to furnish me, if it might please him, with an op- 
portunity of saying or doing something for my Soviour's 
cause; and [ thought [ saw his hand in the following cir 
cumstance. 

On my. way home, in the vicinity of a toy shop, I ob 
served a genteel-looking youth of about 18, stoop down 
and pick up something, to which, as | passed, he called 
my attention. It was a number of little painted leaden 
dishes, which some child had evidently just purchased and 
dropped on the snow. As the youth spread the dishes on 
"his hand for my inspection, £ remarked that the loss of 
the toys might then be filling the bosom of the little loser 
with poignant sorrow, perhaps as keen as an owner of 
great wealth would experience, at the loss of valuable 
property. I added, that although losses were painful and 
generally hard to make up, many might, nevertheless, be 
retrieved. Iealth might be lost, but skill and temper 
ance might restore the treasure; riches might take wings 
and leave their possessor bankrupt, but industry and fru- 
gality might recall them; reputation might be blasted, 
and yet, by a course of unwearied integrity, a good name 
—more precious than rubies—might be regained; but 
there is one loss that is irretrievable, ‘know you whattt 
is?” He hesitated, and upon my repeating the question, 
acknowledged his ignorance. I told him it was the soul— 
the precious immortal soul of man—which once lost, § 
lost for ever! : 

By this time we had reached a corner where our ways 
separated. Laying my hand gently on his shoulder, ap 
fixing my eyes upon his, which the glare of the lamp 
showed me were beaming with awakened interest an 
intelligent expression, | solemnly and affectionately be 
sought him to “ flee from the wrath to come,” by repem 
tance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He listened most attentively to the few cogent reasons I 
adduced, and thanked me heartily for my interest in the 
eternal welfare of a total stranger. As we bade each oth 
er good night, | repeated my remark, “ Remember, the 





but reflect that these dreadful ravages are not so much 


soul once lost, is lost forever! Will you not at once ate 
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tend to this most weighty of all concerns?’ “TI will, I 
will, sir,” he emphatically rejoined; and we parted, in 
all probability not again to meet until, with ‘‘ the dead, 
small and great,” shall stand before “the great white 
throne.” sy Nips 

My mind was deeply affected with this incident, and 
my heart went out towards that young man. I thought 
of his frank and prepossessing countenance; of his igno- 
rance and neglect of the great salvation; of the multitu- 
dinous perils to which he is exposed in this great city, 
where vice never wearies in weaving her nets for giddy 
youth ; of the time when I too was a wild and thoughtless 
young man, spurning the restraints of religion, and turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the gracious calls of long-forbearing mer- 
cy; of the inestimable value of the soul ; and of its costly 
redemption—its free and full salvation through a divine 
and crucified Redeemer. 

Upon reaching my dwelling, I retired to my closet, and 
with a melting heart and “ strong cries,’ in which I beg 
the prayerful readers of this paper to join me, besought 
the triune God to call this precious youth into marvellous 
light "—to translate him into the kingdom of his dear 
Son, and by the power of his grace change the rebel to a 
loyal subject and loving child. 

And should we not, my friends, ask ourselves, if there 
are not many other young persons, of both sexes, to whom 
we ought to “run” and ‘‘speak?” Zech. ii. 4. Let 


' us not loiter, for 


“ Death steals on man with noiseless tread; 
No place, no prayer delivers him ; 

From midst of life, unfinished plan, 
With sudden hand it severs him, 

And ready, or not. ready, no delay! 
Forth to his Judge’s bar he must away.” 


“* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” Eccl. ix. 10. ‘In due season we shall reap, if 
we faint not.” Gal. vi. 9. ‘‘ They that turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars for ever and 
ever.” —Am. Messenger. 








Natural ffistorp. 











A WOLF CHASE. 


During the winter of 1844, being engaged in the north- 
ern part of Maine, { had much leisure to devote to the 
wild sports of a new country. To none of those was I 
more passionately addicted, than to skating. The deep 
and sequestered lakes of this northern state, frozen by in- 
tense cold, presents a wide field tu the lovers of this pas- 
time. Often would I bind on my rusty skates, and glide 
away up the glittering river, and wind each mazy stream- 
let that flowed on towards the parent ocean, and feel my 
pulse bound with the joyous exercise. It was during one 
of these excursions that I met with an adventure, which 
event at this period of my life, I review with wonder and 
astonishment. I had left my friend’s house one evening 
just before dusk, with the intention of skating a short dis- 
tance up the noble Kennebec, which glided directly be- 
fore the door. The evening was fine and clear. The 
new moon peered from her lofty seat, and cast her rays 
on the frosty pines that skirted the shore, until they seem- 
ed the realization of a fairy scene. All nature lay in a 
quiet which she sometimes chooses to assume; water, 
earth and air, seemed to have sunk into repose. I had 
gone up the river nearly two miles, when coming to a lit- 
tle stream which emptied into the larger, I turned in to 
explore its course. Fur and hemlock of a century’s 
growth met overhead, and formed an archway, radiant 
with frost-work. All was dark within, but I was young 
and fearless, and as I peered into the unbroken forest that 
reated itself to the borders of the stream, I’ laughed in very 
joyousness. My wild hurrah rang through the silent 
woods, and I stood listening to the echo that reverberated 
again and again, until all was hushed. Occasionally a 
night bird would flap its wings from some tall oak. 

The mighty lords of the forest stood as if nought but 
time could bow them. I thought how oft the Indian hun- 
ter concealed himself behind those very trees, how oft the 
arrow had pierced the deer by this very stream, and how 
oft his wild hallo had rang for his victory. I watched the 
owls as they flitted by, until I almost fancied myself one 
of them, and held my breath to listen to their distant 
hooting. : 

Suddenly a sound arose. It seemed from the very ice 
beneath my feet. Loud and tremulous at first, until it 
ended in one wild, yell. I was appalled. Never before 
had such a noise met my ears. I thought it more than 
mortal, so fierce, and amid such an unbroken solitude, 
that it seemed a fiend from hell had blown a blast from an 
infernal trumpet. Presently I heard the twigs on shore 
snap, as if from the tread of some animal, and the blood 
rushed back to my forehead with a bound that made my 
skin burn, and I felt relieved that I had to contend with 
things earthly, and not spiritual mould. My energies re- 
turned, and [ looked around me for some means of de- 
fence. The moon shone through the opening by which I 
entered the forest, and considering this the best means of 
escape, I darted through it like an arrow. “I'was hardly 
an hundred yards distant, and the swallow could scarcely 
excel my desperate flight; yet as [ turned my head tothe 
shore I could see two dark objects dashing through the 
underbrush at a pace nearly double that of my own. By 
their great speed and the short yells which they occasion- 
ally gave, I knew at once that they were the much dread- 
ed grey wolf. 


I had never met with these animals, but from the de- 
scription given of them, I had but little pleasure in mak- 
ing their acquaintance. Their untameable fierceness, 
and untiring strength, which seems a part of their nature, 
render them objects of dread to every benighted traveller, 


“ With their long gallop which can tire, 
The deer hound’s hate, the hunter’s fire.” 


they pursue their prey, and nought but death can separate 
them. The bushes that skirted the shore flew past with 
the velocity of lightning, as I dashed on in my flight. The 
outlet was nearly gained ; one second more and I would 
be comparatively safe, when my pursuers appeared on the 
bank directly above me, which here rose to the height of 
ten feet. There was no time for thought, so I bent my 
head and dashed madly forward. The wolves sprang, 
but miscalculating my speed, sprang behind, while their 
intended prey glided out into the river. 

Nature turned me towards home. The light flakes of 
snow spun from the iron of my skates, and I'was some 
distance from my pursuers, when their fierce howl told me 
that I was still the fugitive. I did not look back, I did 
not feel afraid, or sorry or glad; one thought of home, of 
the bright faces awaiting my return, of their tears if they 
never should see me, and then every energy of body and 
mind was exerted for escape. I was perfectJy at home on 
the ice. Many were the days that I spent on my good 
skates, never thinking that at one time they would be my 
only means of safety. Every half minute an alternate yelp 
from my fierce attendants made me but too certain that 
they were inclose pursuit. Nearer and nearer they came; 
I heard their feet pattering on the ice néarer still, until I 
fancied I could hear their‘deep breathing. Every nerve 
and muscle in my frame was stretched to the utmost 
tension. Sue 4 

The trees along the shore seemed to dance in the un- 
certain light, and my brain turned with my own breath- 
less speed, yét still they seemed to hiss forth with a sound 
truly horrible, when an involuntary’ motion cn my part, 
turned me out of my course. ‘The wolves close behind, 
unable to stop, and as unable to turn, slipped, fell, still 
going on far ahead, their tongues were lolling out, their 
white tusks glaring from their bloody mouths, their dark, 
shaggy breasts were fleeced with foam, and as they passed 
me their eyes glared, and they howled with fury. The 
thought flashed on my mind that by this means I could 
avoid them, viz: by turning aside whenever they came 
too near, for they, by the formation of their feet, are una- 
ble to rvn on ice except in a straight line. 

I immediately acted upon this plan. 
ing regained their feet sprang directly towards me. The 
race was renewed for twenty yards up the stream; they 
were already close on my back, when I glided around and 
dashed directly past my pursuers. “A fierce yell greeted 
my evolution, and the wolves slipping upon their haunches 
sailed onward, presenting a perfect picture of helpless- 
ness and baffled rage. Thus I gained nearly a hundred 
yards at each turning. This was repeated two or three 
times, every moment the wolves getting more excited and 
baffled, until coming opposite the house, a couple of stag 
hounds, roused by the noise, bayed furiously from their 
kennels. The wolves taking the hint, stopped in their 
mad career, and after a moment’s consideration, turned 
and fled. I watched them until their dusky forms disap- 
peared over a neighboring hill. Then taking off my 
skates, wended my way to the house, with feelings better 
able to be imagined than described. 


Morality. 

















TRIUMPH OF PRINCIPLE. 


A party of young men in New Hampshire were in the 
habit of stealing away from home, to pass now and then 
an evening in a retired parlor of the village tavern. They 
had been well warned of the dangers of the social glass, 
of the fascinations of card playing, and of the improprie- 
ty of spending their evenings in places unknown to their 
friends, or in scenes which they would not approve. As 
is often the case, however, what seemed rather innocent 
in the beginning, was ripening fast for a harvest of sorrow. 
Each wondering, upon every successive late return, that 
hé could have tarried so long—that cards and wine could 
so drown conscience, and annihilate parental instruction 
and entreaty—they wondered that they could be so bold 
when together, and so timid when alone. The truth was, 
the excitement of every evening led to the appointment of 
the next meeting ; and although repentance was soon to 
follow, neither liked to break up the club, or cut his fel- 








lows by his absence. 


The wolves hav- | 





Thus matters proceeded, till all but one had grown 
hard in sin, and were joined unto their idols of pleasure. 
The conscience of one became clamorous for peace, and 
the pleasures of the evening being poor compensation, for 
a night of heart ache and mental upbraidings. The anx- 
ious look of friends, early education, present distresses, 
forboding of an awful future, pressed upon him with in- 
supportable responsibilities. He rose from the table, 
threw down his cards, and in a solemn decided tone, de- 
clared he was from that moment no longer a member of 
the club—that he would never again touch wine or cards— 
that he preferred peace and honor to perdition~ that he 
must stop at some point, and the sooner the better. A 
shout was raised by the ‘club; but before ridicule or scorn 
could reach his ear, he was gone. The club met again, 
in confident expectation that the distinguished member 
would return; but his seat at the accustomed table was 
empty—he hadaaken the temperance pledge, and soon 
was seen at the prayer meeting, seeking that peace which 
the world could not give or take away. ' 

We know not what became of those lovers of pleasure. 
The penitent yet lives upon the borders of the Connecti- 
cut, rejoicing in his escape, in his plenty and his peace, 
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LOOK AT ME. 


The other day, in my peregrinations around our village, 
T met with a lad, who caused me a great deal of amuse- 
ment, and also some instruction. He had perched him- 
self upon the second rail of a fence, and while he support- 
ed himself with one hand, he held the other triumphantly 
aloft, and with his whole countenance illuminated with a 
sense of the greatness of his position, he screamed out at 
the very topmost height of his voice,—‘‘ Look at mr!” 
He was, in reality, a very small boy, but he thought him- 
self very large, and a few of his mates, smaller than he, 
seemed to cherish the same opinion. 

But the boy mistook his position. While he fancied 
himself in security, and an object of admiration to all 
around him,—suddenly his foot slipped, and he pitched 
backward, into a remarkable soft mud puddle, that will- 
ingly opened its bosom to receive him. As he laid floun- 
dering in the slough, striving in vain to open his eyes, 
and blow the vile compound from his mouth, the ery was 
changed. No longer did a single voice exclaim, Look at 
me! but in the midst of shouts and derisions, hootings 
and jeerings, a dozen pair of laughter-bursting beings, 
ejaculated, ‘‘ Look at ui !” 

So I have seen a young man, endeavor to gain the no- 
tice of the world. Perched upon some false eminence, he 
desired all around him to notice and applaud. Was he 
among vile companions? He sought to surpass them, in 
the depravity of his conduct. Did they profane their Fa- 
ther’s blessed name? He could swear loudest of all. 
Was he among those whose loftiest ambition it is to wear 
fine clothes, and excel the gay, in the gaudiness of their 
coats? His was brighter and finer, and gayer than any. 
Did they patronize the wine-press, and quaff the blood of 
the vine? He drank oftener and more than any, and his 
bloodshot eyes, anid burning nose, gave him a pre-eminence 
over all. 1 

As he staggered and swaggered through life, witha sort 
of blustering importance, I fancied I often heard him, with 
husky voice exclaim, ‘‘ Look at me!” But after a little 
time, I passed a bloated and unsightly corpse, and I heard 
voices of pity and commiseration say—‘‘ Oh, Look at 


him !”” 











Religion. 


A BLIND AND DEAF GIRL AND HER BIBLE. 


Would you know the value of the Bible, let me intro- 
duce you to a scene of deep and thrilling interest, as re- 
lated by a minister, an eye-witness. A young woman 
completely blind and deaf was brought before a number 
of eminent surgeons to see if anything could be done for 
her. Her sad condition had been produced by a violent 
pain in the head. . ) ; 

The only method of communicating with her was by 
tapping Wer hand which signified no, and by squeezing 
it, which signified yes. ‘The surgeons concluded that her 
case was incurable, and in reply to her earnest inquiries, 
she received the unwelcome tap. She immediately burst 





| into tears and wept aloud in all the bitterness of anguish. 


“« What,”’ said she, ‘shall [ never see the light of day, or 
hear a human voice ?, Must I remain shut up in darkness 
and silence as long as I live?” and again she wept. It 
was an affecting sight. If she had been able to see, she 
might have been pointed to the promises of the Bible, if 
to hear, they might have been cited for her comfort. At 
length a friend who was present took up the Bible, and 
placed it to her breast. It was a touching and beautiful 
act. She placed her hands on it and asked, Is this the 
Bible? Her hand was squeezed in reply. She imme- 
diately clasped the Bible in her hands, and held it up to 
her bosom and exclaimed,—‘ This is the only comfort I 
have left, I shall never more be able to look upon its 
blessed pages, but I can think of the blessed promises I 
have learnt from it,” and then began to repeat some of 
the promises: ‘‘ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
will sustain thee.” ‘‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble, 
and I will delive thee. My grace is sufficient for thee,” 
&c. She dried her tears, became submissive to the will 
of God, and was happy. 
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Editorial. 


THE FINE GOLD DIMMED. 
BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 


“ Who has been doing this ?” said Mr. Markham to himself, 
as he entered his fruit yard one afternoon, and saw a large limb 
of one of his plum trees broken off, and the plums it had borne 
missing. “I had rather,” said Mr. Markham, “lost any other 
tree I have.” 

The limb in question was a graft that had been sent to him 
from a great distance. It had grown very finely, and for the first 
time, gave promise of ripening fruit. Mr. Markham had watch- 
ed the growth of the few plums that grew upon it, with great 
interest. They had become about as large as ordinary peaches, 
and began to turn red. 

Some person had now broken off the limb, and carried away 
the fruit. 

Mr. Markham could not think who it could be that did it. 
He thought of his son James, a lad about ten years old, but then 
he did not think it possible that he could have done it, knowing 
as he did the value his father sat upon the tree. When James 
came home from schovl, he asked him if he had been in the 
fruit yard that day. 

“ No, sir,” said James, so promptly that his father felt that 
he did right, in not suspecting him. 

“ Have you seen any person go there, at any time during the 
day ?” 

“No sir—yes sir,” (with a little hesitation) “I believe, I saw 
a man go through it this morning as I was going to schol.” 

“ Who was it?” 

“J don’t know, sir.” 

* How was he dressed ?” 

“J don’t know, sir—he had on a black coat—no, he hadn’t 
any coat on; he wore a white straw hat. Did he do any mis- 
chief there ?” . 

** What led you to suppose that he did ? 

“ Nothing,” said James with evident embarrassment, “ only 
papa asked me if I had seen any body go there, and I didn’t 
know but that some mischief had been done there.” 

Mr. Markham fixed his eye long and steadily on the counte- 
nance of his son who was very uneasy, and by his manner in 
connexion with what he had already said, fully satisfied his fa- 
ther as to the author of his mischief. 

It was true that James had broken off the limb, and had stolen 
the plums. The plums became very tempting as they grew 
red, and instead of turning aside from temptation, he went to 
view them every day. At last he resolved he would pluck one 
of them, only one ; perhaps his father would not miss it ; per- 
haps he would think it had fallen off of itself, or that something 
had eaten it. The plum that looked the most inviting was near 
the top of the limb; as he was to have only one, he would have 
the one that pleased him best. So he climbed up the tree, but 
his weight caused the limb to break. He was a good deal 
frightened, and did not know what to do. He thought he had 
better go and tell his papa, that he might tie up the limb. If he 
had done 80, it is quite probable that it could have been saved. 
But James would not yield to his better thoughts. He hastily 
gathered all the plums and made haste to school, resolving to 
deny the deed if inquired of respecting it, trusting that he 
would not be found out. 

Mr. Markham said nothing more to his son that evening. He 
wished to give him time for reflection, and hoped that in the 
morning, he would confess his fault. 

In the morning he took James aside, and charged him with 
the act. He stoutly denied it, and it was not till after the rod 
had been severely applied, that he confessed the truth. 

“ He was a very wicked boy,” you will say. True he was, 
yet, when he was eight years old, he was thought to be one of 
the best, if not the very best boy in the township. How did it 
happen that he became so changed in less than two short 
years ? 

It was owing to the influence of evil companions, The 
change though a great, was a very gradual one. [ will tell you 
how he began to deceive. One day he was with his father in 
the garden, and his father told him he might have such ripe 
strawberries as he could find in a certain bed, which he pointed 
out. James began to gather them, but presently he looked up 
and saw several of his playmates in the street, and his desire to 
be with them was stronger than his desire for the strawberries; 
so he left the strawberry bed, and went slowly towards the 
house, saying to his father as he passed him, “ it is too hot 
there.” Now it was rather hot, but that was not the rea] rea- 
son why he left the strawberries. He> would fain have his fa- 
ther think so, and to this end deceived him. This was the first 
time he had done so, and he persuaded himself that there was 
“not much hurt in it.” Ina little time he could go further in 
acts of deception, till ere long, as we have seen, he could bold- 
ly practice deception and falsehood in their grossest forms, 
Beware of the first appearance of evil. 
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THE GREAT SEAL. 


Being at Washington, the seat of our National Government, 
some months since, I employed a leisure hour in a stroll through 
the Patent Office. This is an immense structure, and one of 
the most splendid buildings in that city of palaces. This buil- 
ding is two hundred and seventy feet long, and the original de- 


| sign cannot be carried out without two additional wings. Here 
| are models of every species of inventions from the largest kind 
| of machinery to the smallest. Here, in miniature, are steam en- 
| gines, printing presses, steamboats, carding machines, pumps, 
| stove, bridges, in short, there is scarcely any end to the immense 
variety. You may pass for hours and hours from one division of 
the building to another, and not have examined all that is con- 
tained in this immense repository of human inventions. Labels 
are affixed to the different models, with the inventor’s name, 
place of residence, &c. By far the larger number are from the 
Northern States. 

1 saw also here the curiosities gathered by the United States 
Exploring Expedition in its visit to,different parts of the world, 
such as the costume and utensils, and military weapons of the 
savages of different islands, together with precious stones, 
shells, and beasts, and birds, and fishes, and reptiles of all 
kinds. 

Here are the splendid and beautiful. presents which Foreign 
powers haye made to distinguished officers of our Government, 
such as magnificent swords, &c. 

But my attention wes specially, and very strongly attracted 
to the original treaties which our government have made, from 
time to time, with foreign powers. Those are written with 
great care, in a strong and bold hand, on large pieces of parch- 
ment, and some of them are very splendid. Among the rest is 
the self-same treaty, signed by George the Third, by which the 
independence of the United States was acknowledged. 

What specially interested me, in these important documents, 
was the manner in which they were sealed. The seal was not 
placed upon the parchment itself, as we usually place a seal upon 
a letter; but is attached to it by a splendid ribbon, or beautifully 
wrought cord or other fabric. The seal of some of these treaties 
are three and some of them four inches in diameter round, and 
an inch or more in thickness, all of them of wax. Some are 
white, and some black. Theseal seems to have been formed by 
bringing two cakes of wax together, when heated enough to ad- 
here, with the ribbon attaching it to the parchment between 
them, thus firmly securing it there. On the wax seal is the 
stamp of the national coat of arms. The seal, thus affixed by the 
authority of a nation to its important public documents, is called 
the creat sEAL. The affixing of it is one ofthe most solemn 
trensactions of a nation, and binds its honor, authority and pow- 
er to stand fast by the pledges made in the document or treaty 
sealed. . 

As I looked upon this interesting object my thoughts very ea- 
sily turned toward another seal, as much more valuable and pre- 
cious than the one just described, as can be conceived. The 
Great Ruler of the universe has been deeply offended with guil- 
ty men by reason of their sins; but is willing to be reconciled 
to them. And every one who truly and heartily repents of sin 
and casts himself on the mercy of Christ, God will enter into a 
treaty with him, and will giye him a seal of his friendship and 
love, more precious than our world would be were it made of all 
the gold and silver and precious stones in the universe put to- 
gether. 

That seal is THE 1macE oF HIS Son. It is so beautiful that 
the hightest angel in Heaven would feel that no honor could be 
higher than that of wearing it. And it is as enduring, as it is 
beautiful. All the seals of human documents are perishable, 
though made of the best materials human skill can furnish. But 
no progress of eternal ages can make dim the glorious image 
that shall adorn the saints. 

Who of my young readers is seeking to have this seal of the 
infinite kindness of God? Can they seek for anything more 
precious? Let them hasten to secure it, lest the time allotted 
for gaining it, pass away, and the soul left to mourn forever over 
its loss. x 
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‘ NEW BOOKS. 

Tue Caristian Contempiaten, in a Course of Lectures deliv- 
ered in Argyle Chapel, Bath. By Wituiam Jay. American 
TrachSociety. 28 Cornhill, Boston. 

No one who has read “Jay’s Exercises” will require any bet- 
ter recommendation than the name of William Jay for a practi- 
cal, devotional book, for the closet or the family. 


Angepores for the Family and the Social Circle. American 
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This book contains 308 Anecdotes, divided into 13 different 
subjects or classes, . 

When there is a lack of profitable conversation in the family 
or social circle, we recommend a resort to this collection of in- 
teresting facts, which will give a new spring to languid ideas. 











Dariety. 








SUNDAY SCHOOL ANECDOTE. 


Some seventeen or eighteen years ago, an agent of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union went into a little settlement in the 
State of Ohio, and started a Sunday School, in connection with 
a small and feeble church without a minister. There was a 
class of young women in that school, which had not just such a 
teacher as it needed. After a little time one of the officers of 
-the church, a man between fifty and sixty years of age, was urg- 
ed to take it. He hesitated at ‘rst, but at length consented. 
Having assumed the responsibility, he went to work in earnest, 
and in the course of time found his reward, in seeing seven out 
of his eight scholars hopefully converted to God. Many a time 
since has he thanked the friend who urged him into the work. 
He is still a teacher in that school, although over seventy years 
ofage. Nor is he now laboring in vain, for during the past win- 
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ter one of the young men in his present class has given cheer- 
ing evidence of having become “a new creature in Christ Je. 
sus ;” and one or two others are inquiring what they must do to 
be saved. He remarked to me that he was sometimes tempted 
on account of his years, to leave the Sunday School, but that 
when he came to look at its importance, and examine its power 
as a means of doing good, he could not fisd it in his heart to do 
so.—Christian Intelligencer. 





THE HONEST AND GOOD HEART. 


It is humble, because it feels how far its goodness is from ex- 
tending unto God, and how much there is that belongs to the un- 
profitable servant even in his best services. It is submissive 
because he that is of God heareth God’s words, and receives 
them with implicit faith, and thankful acquiescence. It glories 
not in its attainments, or in its spiritual progress, because it is 
written, that itis God that maketh it to differ from another’s, and 
that he resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble. 

[Bishop Sumner. 
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A THRONE OF GRACE. 


One day, while the teacher of an infant school was speaking 
to the children about the woman of Samaria, a gentleman pres- 
ent, asked the following questions : 

“Where shal] we go to worshsp God?” A little boy answer- 
ed, “to a throne of grace.” 

“ And where is a throne of grace ?” 

“ Anywhere,” answered the boy, “ for when we kneel down to 
pray to God with our hearts we are then at a throne of grace.” 





KINDNESS. 


If you have an enemy act kindly to him, and make him your 
friend. You may not win him over at once, but try again. "Let 
one kindness be followed by another, till you have compassed 
your ends. By little and little great things are completed. 


“ Water falling day by day, 
Wears the hardest rock away.” 


BAD SPELL OF WEATHER. 


“'Thomas, spell weather,” said a teacher to a new pupil. 
“ W-i-e-a-t-h-weth, i-o-u-r-ur, whethur.” “Well, Thomas, I 
think that this is the worse spell of weather we have lately en- 
countered. You may sit down.” 














Poetry. 
THE BROOK. 


Little stream, whence come you, pray ? 
From the mountains far away ? 

From flowery dell, or shady nook ? 
Tell me, tell me, little brook. 


Tell me, whither is your course, 

Where your home, and where your source ? 
If to mortals good you bring, 

Or ifyou are a useless thing ? 


On the side of yon fair hill, 

I am first a tiny rill, 

Trickling from beneath a stone, 
With moss and bushes overgrown. 
Soon I’m joined by sisters gay, 
And we frolic on our way ; 
Singing, dancing, as we go, 
Torthe plains and valleys low. 








There, through meadows smooth, we glide, 
Kissing flowers on either side ; 

While busy feet are on our shore, 

And laughing faces bending o’er. 


Many an oak’s huge roots we lave, 
With our clear and curling wave ; 

Many a lamb stoops down to drink, 
Kneeling on our grassy brink. 


Round many a lone, setluded cot, 
We make a green and flowery spot ; 
Many a little wheel we turn, 

For simple mill, or rustic churn. 


And at night, when all is stiil, 
Save the distant whip-poor-will, 
Softly, sweetly, there we lie, 
Smiling back upon the sky. 


Till down a rock in snowy foam, 
We seek at last our river home, 
And gliding onward to the sea, 
Are lost in its immensity. 


Then, perchance, again we rise, 
Drawn in vapor to the skies ; 
And, condensed upon the hill, 
Form again the trickling rill. 
Little questioner, ’tis plain, 
Nothing has been made in vain; 
Fen the tiny, trickling rill, 

Has a purpose to fulfil 
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' HOME. 


There is one thought which o’er the mind 
Holds a resistless sway, 

Firmer than steel’s strong fetters bind, 
Increases day by day. 

It’s strength impels the spirit free, 
No thought like that can cheer, 

Though sorrow, strife, on land, at sea, 
Still held of all most dear. 


Though poverty its hand may press, 
Darkening our joyous hour, 

Yet that one light gleams not the less, 
Or less exerts its power; 

Though riches spread their luxury round 
Our path,—where’er we roam, 

Still that one thought is foremost found, 


Our native country,—home! Je J. Fs 
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